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JOHN BUNYAN. 
** Wouldst see 
A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee ?’’ 

Who has not read Pricrim’s Procress? 
Who has not, in childhood, followed the 
wandering Christian on his way to the Celes- 
tial City? Who has not laid at night his 

‘young head on the pillow, to paint on the 
walls of darkness pictures of the Wicket Gate 
and the Archers, the Hill of Difficulty, the 
Lions and Giants, Doubting Castle and Vani- 
ty Fair, the sunny Delectable Mountains and 
the Shepherds, the Black River and the| 

, Wonderful glory beyond it ; and at last fallen | 
asleep, to dream over the strange story, to 
‘hear the sweet welcomings of the sisters at 
the House Beautiful, and the sung of birds 
from the window of that “upper chamber 
which opened towards the sunrising?” And 
who, looking back to the green spots in his 
childish experiences, does not bless the good 
Tinker of Elstow ? 

And who, that has reperused the story of 
the Pilgrim at a maturer age, and felt the 
plummet of its truth sounding in the deep 
places of the soul, has not reason to bless the 
author for some timely warning or grateful 
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We have just been reading, with no slight 


degree of interest, that simple, but wonder- 
ful piece of autobiography, entitled “Grace 
abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” from the 
pen of the author of Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
is the record of a journey more terrible than 
that of the ideal Pilgrim; “truth stranger 
than fiction ;” the painful upward struggling 
of a spirit from the Midkaten of despair 
and blasphemy, into the high, pure air of 
Hope and Faith. More earnest words were 
never written. It is the entire unveiling of a 
human heart; the tearing off of the fig-leaf 
covering of its sin. The voice which speaks 
to us from these old pages seems not so much 
that of a denizen of the world in which we 
live, as of a soul at the last solemn con- 
fessional. Shorn of all ornament, simple and 
direct as the contrition and prayer of child- 
hood, when for the first time the Spectre of 
Sin stands by its bedside, the style is that of 
a man dead to self-gratification, careless of 
the world’s opinion, and only desirous to con- 
vey to others, in all truthfulnes and sinceri- 
ty, the lesson of his inward, trials, tempta- 
tions, sins, weaknesses, and dangers; and to 
give glory to Him who had mercifully led 





encouragement? Where is the scholar, the 
poet, the man of taste and feeling, who does 
not, with Cowper, 

‘* Even in transitory life’s late day, 


Revere the man whose Pitcrim marks the road, 
Aud guides the Procxgss of the soul to God !’’ 


him through all, and enabled him, like his 
own Pilgrim, to leave behind the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, the snares of the En- 
chanted Ground, and the terrors of Doubting 
Castle, and to reach the land of Beulah, 
where the air was sweet and pleasant, and the 
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birds sang and the flowers sprang up around | 


him, and the Shining Ones walked in the 
brightness of the not distant Heaven. In the 
introductory pages he says: “I could have 
dipped into a style higher than this in which 
I have discoursed, and could have adorned 
all things more than here I have seemed to 
do; but I dared not. God did not play in 
tempting me; neither did I play when I 
sunk, as it were, into a bottomless pit, when 
the pangs of hell took hold on me; where- 
fore, I may not play in relating of them, but 
be plain and simple, and lay down the thing 
as it was.” 

This book, as well as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was written in Bedford prison, and was de- 


signed especially for the comfort and edifi- | 


cation of his “children, whom God had 
counted him worthy to beget in faith by his 
ministry.” In his introduction he tells them, 
that, although taken from them, and tied up, 
“sticking, as it were, between the teeth of 
the lions of the wilderness,” he once again, as 
before, from the top of Shemer and Hermon, 
so now, from the lion’s den and the mountain of 
leopards, would look after them with father- 
ly care and desires for their everlasting wel- 
fare. “If,” said he, “you have sinned 
against light; if you are tempted to blas- 
pheme; if you are drowned in despair ; if you 
think God fights against you ; or if Heaven is 
hidden from your eyes, remember it was so 
with your father. But out of all the Lord 
delivered me.” 

He gives no dates; he affords scarcely a 
clew to his localities; of the man, as he 
worked, and ate, and drank, and lodged, of 
his neighbors and contemporaries, of all he 
saw and heard of the world about him, we 
have only an occasional glimpse, here and 
there, in his narrative. It is the story of his 
inward life only that he relates. What had 
time and place to do with one who trembled 
always with the awful consciousness of an im- 
mortal nature, and about whom fell alternate- 
ly the shadows of hell and the splendors of 
heaven? We gather, indeed, from his record, 
that he was not an idle on-looker in the time 
of Enland’s great struggle for freedom, but a 
soldier of the Parliament, in his young years, 
among the praying sworders and psalm-sing- 
ing pikemen, the Greathearts and Holdfasts 
whom he has immortalized in his allegory ; 
but the only allusion which he makes to this 
portion of his experience is by way of illus- 
tration of the goodness of God in preserving 
him on occasions of peril. 

He was born at Elstow, in Bedfordshire, in 
1628; and, to use his own words, his “father’s 
house was of that rank which is the meanest 
and most despised of all the families of the 
iand.” His father was a tinker, and the son 








followed the same calling, which necessarily 
brought him into association with the lowest 
aud most depraved classes of English society, 
The estimation in which the tinker and his 
occupation were held, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, may be learned from the quaint and 
humorous description of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. “Thetinker,” saith he, “is a movable, 
for he hath no abiding in one place; he 


seems to be devout, for his life is a continual 


pilgrmage, and sometimes, in humility, goes 


| barefoot, therein making necessity a virtue; 


he is a gallant, for he carries all his wealth 
upon. his back ; or a philosopher, for he bears 
all hissubstance with him. He is always fur- 
nished with a song, to which his hammer, 
keeping tune, proves that he was the first 
founder of the kettle-drum; where the best 
ale is, there stands his music most upon 
crotchets. The companion of his travel is 
some foul, sun-burnt queen, that, since the 
terrible statute, has recanted gypsyism, and 
is turned pedleress. So marches he all over 
England, with his bag and baggage ; his con- 
versation is irreprovable, fur he is always 
mending. He obseves truly the statutes, and 
therefore had rather steal than beg. He is 
so strong an enemy of idleness, that in mend- 
ing one hole he would rather make three 
than want work; and when he hath done, he 
throws the wallet of his faults behind him. 
His tongue is very voluble, which, with cant- 
ing, proves him a linguist. He is enter- 
tained in every place, yet enters no farther 
than the door, to avoid suspicion. To con- 
clude, if he escape Tyburn and Banbury, he 
dies a beggar.” 

Truly, but a poor beginning for a pious life 
was the youth of John Bunyan. As might 
have been expected, he was a wild, reckless, 
swearing boy, as his father doubtless before 
him. “It was my delight,” says he, “ to be 
taken captive by the Devil. I had few 
equals, both for cursing and swearing, lying 
and blaspheming.” Yet, in his ignorance 
and darkness, his powerful imagination early 
lent terror to the reproaches of conscience. 
He was scared, even in childhood, with 
dreams of hell and apparations of devils. 
Troubled with fears of eternal fire, and the 
malignant demons who fed it in the regions 
of despair, he says that he often wished 
either that there was no hell, or that he had 
been born a devil himself, that he might be 
a tormenter rather than one of the tormented. 

At an early age he appears to have mar- 
ried. His wife was as poor as himself, for he 
tells us that they had not so much as a dish 
or spoon between them ; but she brought with 
her two books on religious subjects, the read- 
ing of which seems to have had no slight de- 
gree of influence on his mind. He went to 
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church regularly, adored the priest and all 
things pertaining to his office, being, as he 
says, “overrun with superstition.” On one 
occasion, a sermon wrs preached against the 
breach of the Sabbath by sports or labor, 
which struck him at the moment as especially 
designed for himself; but by the time he had 
finished his dinner, he was prepared to “shake 
it out of his mind, and return to his sports and 
gaming.” 

“ But the same day,” he continues, “as I 
was in the midst of a game of cat, and having 
struck it one blow from the hole, just as I 
was about to strike it a second time, a voice 
did suddenly dart from Heaven into my soul, 
which said, ‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go 
to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?’ 
At this, | was put to an exceeding maze; 
wherefore, leaving my cat upon the ground, 
I looked up to Heaven, and it was as if I had, 
with the eyes of my understanding, seen the 
Lord Jesus look down upon me, as being 
very hotly displeased with me, and as if he 
did severely threaten me with some grievous 
punishment for those and other ungodly prac- 
tices. 

“T had no sooner thus conceived in my 
mind, but suddenly this conclusion fastened 
on my spirit, (for the former hint did set my 
sins again before my face,) that I had been a 
great and grievous sinner, and that it was 
now too late for me to look after Heaven; 
for Christ would not forgive me nor pardon 
my transgressions. Then, while I was think- 
ing of it, and fearing lest it should be so, I 
felt my heart sink in despair, concluding it 
was too late; and therefore I resolved in my 
mind to go on in sin; for thought I, if the 
case be thus. my state is surely miserable ; 
miserable if I leave my sins, and but miser- 
able if i follow them; I can but be damned ; 
and if I must be so, I had as good be damned 
for many sins as be damned for few.” 

The reader of Pilgrim’s Progress cannot 
fail here to call to mind the wicked sugges- 
tions of the Giant to Christian, in the dun- 
geon of Doubting Castle. 

“T returned,” he says, “desperately to my 
sport again; and I well remember, that 
presently this kind of despair did so possess 
my soul, that I was persuaded I could never 
attain to other comfort than what I should 
get insin; for Heaven was gone already, so 
that on that I-must not think ; wherefore, I 
found within me great desire to take my fill 
of sin, that I might taste the sweetness of it ; 
and I made as much haste as I could to fill 
my belly with its delicates, lest 1 should die 
before | had my desires; for that I feared 
greatly. In these things, I protest before 
God, I lie not, neither do I frame this sort of 


speech ; these were really, strongly, and with | 
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all my heart, my desires; the good Lord, 
whose mercy is unsearchable, forgive my 
transgressions.” 

One day while standing in the street, curs- 
ing and blaspheming, he met with-a reproof 
which startled him. The woman of the house 
in front of which the wicked young tinker 
was standing, herself, as he remarks, “ a very 
loose, ungodly wretch,” protested that his 
horrible profanity made her tremble; that he 
was the ungodliest felldW for swearing she 
had ever heard, and able to spoil all the 
youth of the town who came in his company. 
Struck by this wholly unexpected rebuke, he 
at once abandoned the practice of swearing ; 
although previously he tells us that “ he had 
never known how to speak, unless he put an 
oath before and another behind.” 

The good name which he gained by this 
change was now a temptation to him. “My 
neighbors,” he says, “were amazed at my 
great conversion from prodigious profaneness 
to something like a moral life and sober man. 
Now, therefore, they began to praise, to com- 
mend, and to speak well of me, both to my 
face and behind my back. Now I was, as 
they said, become godly ; now I was become 
aright honest man. But O! when I under- 
stood those were their words and opinions of 
me, it pleased me mighty well; for though as 
yet I was nothing but a poor painted hypo- 
crite, yet I loved to be talked of as one that 
was truly godly. I was proud of my godli- 
ness, and, indeed, I did all I did either to be 
seen of or well spoken of by men ; and thus I 
continued for about a twelvemonth or more.” 

The tyranny of his imagination at this 
period is seen in the following relation of his 
abandonment of one of his favorite sports. 

“Now, you must know, that before this I 
had taken much delight in ringing, but my 
conscience beginning to be tender, I thought 
such practice was but vain, and therefore 
forced myself to leave it; yet my mind han- 
kered ; wherefore, | would go to the steeple- 
house and look on, though I durst not ring ; 
but I thought this did not become religion 
neither ; yet I forced myself, and would look 
on still, But quickly after, | began to think, 
* How if one of the bells should fall?” Then 
I chose to stand under a main beam, that lay 
over-thwart the steeple, from side to side, 
thinking here I might stand sure; but then I 
thought again, should the bell fall with a 
swing, it might first hit the wall, and then re- 
bounding upon me, might kill me for all this 
beam. This made me stand in the steeple 
dvor ; and now, thought I, I am safe enough ; 
for if a bell should then fall, I can slip out 
behind these thick walls, and so be preserved 
notwithstanding. . 

“So after this I wou'd yet go to see them 
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ring, but would not go any farther than the | remarks, for we cannot but acknowledge that 
steeple-door. But then it came in my head, | it is too frequently the case in our meetings 
‘ How if the steeple itself should fall? And | the words are not seasoned with grace, but 
this thought (it may, for ought I know, when | are uttered in the haste of an unsanctified 
I stood and looked on) did continually so | will. Thy friend, a F 

shake my mind, that I durst not stand at the —_——.~ 
steeple-door any longer, but was forced to 


flee, for fear the steeple should fall upon my 
head.” 










































STRONG CHARACTERS, 


Strength of character consists of two things 
>-power of will and power of self-restraint. 
t requires two things, therefore, for its ex- 
istence—strong feelings and strong command 
overthem. Now it is here we make a great 
mistake; we mistake strong feelings for 
strong charaeter. A man who bears all be- 
fore him, before whose frown domestics trem- 
ble, and whose bursts of fury make the chil- 
dren of the household quake—because he has 
his will obeyed, and his own way in all things, 
we call him a strongman. The truth is that 
he is the weak man ; it is his passions that are 
strong; he is mastered by them, is weak, 
You must measure the strength of a man by 
the power of the feelings he subdues, not by 
the power of those which subdue him. And 
hence composure is very often the highest re- 
sult of strength. Did we never see a man 
receive a flagrant insult, and only grow a 
little pale, and then reply quietly? That is 
aman spiritually strong. Or did we never 
see a man in anguish stand as if carved out 
of solid rock, mastering himself? Or one 
bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, 
and never tell the world what cankered his 
home peace? That is strength. He who, 
with strong passions, remains chaste ; he who 
keenly sensitive, with many powers of indig- 
nation in him, can be provoked, and yet re- 
strain himself and forgive—these are the 
strong men, the spiritual heroes.—F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


(To be continued.) 
oti 
From the British Friend. 
JOHN CHURCHMAN ON MEETINGS FOR DIS- 
CIPLINE. 
To the Editor of the British Friend: 


Dear Friend,—The present may not be an 
unsuitable time to call the attention of thy 
readers to the following extract from the 
journal of John Churchman. It was written 
about the year 1724, soon after he had been 
induced to yield up his heart to a remarkable 
visitation of divine grace, and when religious 
things became increasingly precious to him. 
He says: “I loved to attend religious meet- 
ings, especially those for discipline, and it 
was clearly shown me, that all who attend 
those meetings should inwardly wait, in great 
awfulness, to know the immediate presence of 
Christ, the head of the Church, to give them 
an understanding what their several services 
are, and for ability to answer the requirings 
of truth; for it is by the light and spirit 
thereof that the Lord’s work is done with 
acceptance, and none should presume to 
speak or act without its motion or direction, 
for they who act or speak without it do often 
darken counsel, mislead the weak, and expose 
their own folly, to the burden and grief of 
sensible Friends. 

“Tt was in great fear that I attempted to 
speak in these meetings, and as I kept low, 
with an eye single to the honor of truth, I 
felt peace and inward strength to increase 
from time to time: and it is good for all who 
are concerned to speak to matters in meetings 
for discipline, in the first place to take heed 
that their own spirits do not prompt thereto, 
and to mind the time when to speak fitly; 
for a word in season from a pure heart is 

recious, and frequently prevents debates, 
instead of ministering contention; and when 
they: have spoken to business, they shonld 
turn inward to feel whether the pure truth 
owns them, and in that rest, without an over- 
anxious care whether it succeeds at that time 
or not: so Friends will be preserved from 
being lifted up, because their service is im- 
mediately owned ; or if it should be rejected 
or slighted in this humble state, the labor is 
felt and seen to be the Lord’s.” 

I believe we may in this day derive in- 
struction from well considering the above 





From an Essay entitled “The Secret of Power.” 
By D. A. Wasson. 

Prohibit waste. In the forest you have 
perhaps noticed trees from which the vital sap 
was oozing and forming excrescences here 
and there; and in the stunted, half-dead 
aspect of the tree, have seen the consequence 
of this dissipation. Now I have never seen 
a man whose life was evidently coming to 
nothing, but 1 have found him miserably 
aleak,—running away in compliances, insin- 
cerities, timidities or some form of unthrift. 
Such sieves for carrying the priceless ichors 
of life! No wonder they are always empty. 
And this waste at the surface limits the sup- 
ply at the centre. Like a leaky kettle set to 
boil, such a one is always putting out the 
native fires of his own heart. The tree that 
does not contain the vital sap, weakens its 
roots and derives less sustenance from the 
soil. The root makes the leaf, the leaf re- 
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freshes the root; and in every man who is 
living simply and nobly, open to influence, 
closed to fear, vanity and all waste, keeping 
up like the tree, through root and leaf, his 
conversation with nature and truth ; ; in every 
such man, lifesruns in a similar increasing 
circle, making of every deed a new affluent, 
of every day past a richer day in the future. 
John Jacob Astor said it cost him more pains 
to acquire his first thousand dollars than all 
his subsequent fortune. But he laid it down 
at the outset as an inexorable rule to turn his 
gains into capital, cost him what pinching it 
might. He could have lived much more 
eas ‘ily by expending all he gained, and would 
so have been a poor man “all his life. But 
he determined that to-day should aid to- 
morrow; and in that alone found the secret 
of fortune. Establish a like economy in 
your inward life; turn your gains info capi- 
tal; make life simple ¢ and self-helpful ; and 
power, and wealth of spirit is yours. You 
get an inkling of a new truth; but to follow 
it up will lessen your social ack ceptance, injure 
you with your party or the like; you take the 
easy course, comply, and have your reward 
in the smiles of fashion, in votes at the ballot 
box, aud in whatever else popular approval 
may give. Well you are a weaker and 
poorer man from that moment. You have 
gained a decoration and diminished your 
eapital. True, simple action would have 
planted a new leaf on your boughs ; this have 
quickened the root; both together have 
reared higher your growing stature. Learn 
of the oaks and pines what is waste, what in- 
crease, to avoid the one and seek the other. 


scsemnitlliilinaaniaive 
TESTIMONY TO THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
DIVINE LIGHT. 
BY THOMAS CHALMERS. 

“We know not a more deeply interesting 
walk of observation than that which is prose- 
cuted by modern missionaries, when they 
come into contact and communication with 
the men of a still unbroken country—when 
they make their lodgment on one of the re- 
mote and yet untravelled wilds of paganism 
—when after the interval of four thousand 
years from the dispersion of the great family 
of mankind, they go to one of its most 
widely diverging brane ‘hes, and ascertain 
what of conscience or what of religious light 
has among them survived the lapse of so 
many generations—when they thus, as it were, 
knock at the door of nature left for ages to 


. itself, and try if there yet be slumbering any 


sense or intelligence which can at all respond 
to the message they have brought along 
with them. Nor do we know an evolution 
of the human heart which carries in it more 
of a big and affecting interest than that to 











which philosophy has never cast an inquiring 
regard—even that among its dark and long 
unentered recesses, there still subsists an undy- 
ing voice, which owns the comfort and echoes back 


‘the truth of Christianity. Insomuch that, let 


missionaries go to the very extremity of our 
species, and speak of sin, and judgment, and 
condemnation, they do not speak in vocables 
unknown ; and sweet to many a soul is the 
preacher’s voice, when he tells that unto them 
a Saviour is born; and Dut of the relics of 
even this deep and settled degeneracy can be 
gotten the materials of a satisfying demon- 
stration ; and thus in the very darkest places 
have converts multiplied, and Christian vil- 

lages arisen, and the gospel been the saviour of 
life unto life to the some who have embraced 
it, and been the saviour of death unto death 
to the many who have declined it—all prov- 
ing that a principle still existed in their bosoms, 
which, if they followed, would guide them to sal- 
vation, and which, if they fied from, would try 
them and find them guilty. Nor let us wonder 
therefore that the apostle, even when speak- 
ing of those who are given over to every 
abomination, should still affirm of them that 
they know the judgments of God. Even a 
remainder of that knowledge which they 

liked not to retain stiil kept its hold upon 
their conscience, and gave them a responsi- 
bility which belongs not to the beasts that 
perish. Man, in skort, throughout the whole 
of this world’s peopled territory, has a law 
by which he may righteously be judged ; and 
still enough of it is known and felt by his 
own conscience to make it out, that for its 
violation he should be righteously condemned. 
So that dark as our conceptions may be of 
the present character and future state of those 
who live under the shadow of heathen- 
ism, we may be sure that a clear and right- 
eous principle of retribution will be appiied 
to them all; and that they who shall be 
judged worthy of death on that day will be 
found to have committed such things as they 
themselves either knew or might have known 
to be worthy of it.” 


a 
THE DISCIPLINE OF SORROW. 

If the block of marble that lies before the 
sculptor was capable of feeling, how much 
would it deplore and bemoan every stroke of 
the hammer, chipping off piece after piece of 
substance! It would deem its lot a pitiable 
one indeed. And yet that hammer and chisel 
are transforming that rough and shapeless 
stone into a form of life, grace, and beauty fit 

to adorn the palace of a king. 

So it is with us. Our characters are like 
unhewn blocks of marble, rude, misshapen, 
comparatively worthless. And God is seulp- 
i turing them into forms of Divine symmetry 
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and beauty, that may forever illustrate to the |if need be, in correcting it and making it 
universe the power of His grace. The heavy 


block of adversity and the rasping cares and 
* sg 
petty annoyances of our daily life, are but 
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| better. : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
Sometimes church standards are so glori- 
| fied, and almost worshipped, in their dis- 





different parts of the same Divine and loving | tinctive and peculiar shibboleths, as to gen- 


process. 


And shall we look simply at the hammer 
and chisel, and forget or doubt the glorify- 


erate an illiberal, partisan, bigoted, and 
dogmatic antagonism to the catholic princi- 
ples of Christianity. This perversion—such 


ing work for which God is using them?| We regard it—overlooks the fact that in some 


Shall we think only of the chips which the 
blows of His presence strike from us, and 
overlook the immortal characters which the 
Great Sculptor is seeking thus to perfect for 
His celestial temple ? 


——__ + ~0e - — 


CHURCH STANDARDS. 


Considered as the constitution or funda- 
mental Jaw of a Christian society, and hence 
as the bond of union between its several 
parts, these standards serve an important 
purpose. A church, whether as a local con- 
gregation or as a sect, is a kind of plural 
unit or composite entity. As such, it has an 
organic life; and, like the individual, it must 
believe something. It has a faith, which is 
the collected and coincident sense of its com- 
ponent membership; and to express this faith 
so that it shall be definitely known is the 
proper function of church standards. That 
complete individualism of opinion which ig- 
nores and discards all such bonds of union is 
hardly compatible with the demands of our 
social nature. 

These standards, in even their most perfect 
forms, are but approximations to absolute 
truth. They are not inspired productions, 
and hence have no claim to be regarded as 
ultimate and infallible. The truth they 
assert is not made such, or authoritatively 
determined to be such, because thus asserted. 
It is undoubtedly inconsistent for one to pre- 
tess their adoption while practically repudiat- 
ing the obligation which they impose; yet 
their dicta of doctrine and rules of order, like 
everything else that is merely human, are 
amenable to review, and may be often great- 
ly improved. Of necessity generic in their 
contents, and by an obvious propriety limited 
to things deemed essential, they admit, as 
they should admit, a very large margin for 
those minor diversities of opinion which 
nothing short of a miracle can prevent. All 
efforts to put the human mind into a strait- 
jacket by the mere force or authority of 
creeds, are simply absurd. Men will think, 
and they have an inalienable right to think ; 
and, if a creed, however venerable, con- 
travenes the results of their individual think- 
ing, they will and must reject it. The creed 
itself is but the product of human thought; 
and, if so, we see no sin in reviewing it, and, 


'things. all Christians are agreed, and the 
further fact that the points of their agree- 
ment are infinitely. more important than 
those of their disagreement. It sets up terms 
and tests of communion, and criteria of Chris- 
tian character, which the Bible does not au- 
thorize. It divides men, sometimes, into 
hostile and conflicting parties, who ought to 
be united together, as, we doubt not, it 
frequently unchurches those whom God ac- 
cepts. ’ It leads to the war of sects, and often 
arouses passions neither creditable to religion 
nor useful to the subject. Many of the con- 
troversies in the Christian Church are due to 
this single cause. It is a duty enjoined in 
the Scriptures to contend earnestly for the 
faith; yet the faith here referred to is quite 
often not the thing involved in at least many 
of the ecclesiastical and theological lawsuits 
which men have waged against each other. 
As we think, full one-half, and perhaps three- 
quarters of the doctrinal strifes among Chris- 
tians relate to things which, though they 
may be of some importance, are not of suffi- 
cient importance to pay the expenses of the 
strife, or compensate for its incidental evils. 
Why should the Calvinist and the Arminian 
severely litigate their differences, when both, 
as each admits, hold the essential truths of 
the Gospel. What occasion is there for a 
war of words, and especially of partisan 
bigotry, among those who are so much alike 
in fundamental respects? Let them walk 
together in the unity of the Spirit and the 
bond of peace. This is Christian, as it is 
| good common sense. 

It should be remembered also that church 
standards, however correct in their dicta, or 
firmly held, are no substitute for those graces 
of the heart evinced by a corresponding prac- 
tice, without which no one can justly claim 
the attributes of the Christian character. 
Religion—the religion taught by Jesus and 
his apostles—is a /ife as well asa faith. It 
teaches us to do justly, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God. A doctrine in the 
| head that produces no legitimate effect in the 
heart and the life is really a dead doctrine. 
It is faith without works; and we have the 
(authority of inspiration for regarding such 
faith as of no value. “If ye know that he is 
righteous, ye know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of him.” We do not 
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undervalue the importance of right thinking 
in matters of religious doctrine ; yet thinking 
is one thing, and “obedience to the will of God 
is another. Orthodox heads, with heretical 
hearts and lives, are no just expression of the 
pure and holy religion of Jesus Christ. A 
man may swear by all the creeds that were 
ever written, and even fight for them with the 
heroism of a soldier; and yet it will always 
be true that, if he has not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. 


Let us, then, make neither too much nor | 
Let us use 


too little of church standards. 
them for their proper purposes, and not abuse 
them. They have their place in the organic 
life of the church; and in their place they 
are good things. We accept them for what 
they are, and for the good that is in them; 
wishing to keep clear of those evils and mis- 
applications which human weakness may at- 
tach to them. The age is evidently drifting 
toward a generous spirit of catholicity ; and 
this we regard as a progress in the right 
direction.— The Independent. 


ames —- «20> -—-  — 


THE UNCHANGEABLE LAND. 


Things do not change in the East. As 
Abraham pitched his tent in Bethel, so does 
an Arab sheik now set up his camp; as David 
built his palace on Mount Zion, so would a 
Turkish pasha now arrange his house; in 
every street may be seen the hairy children 
of Esau, squatting on the ground, devouring a 
mess of lentils like that for which the rough 
hunter sold his birthright; along every road 
plod the sons of Rechab, whose fathers, one 
thousand years ago, bound themselves and 
theirs to drink no wine; plant no tree, enter 
within no door, and their children have kept 
the oath; at every khan young men around 
the pan of parched corn dip their morsel into 
the dish; Job’s plow is still used, and the 
seed is still trodden into the ground by asses 
and kine; olives are shaken trom the boughs, 
as directed by Isaiah; and the grafting of 
trees is unchanged since the days of Saul. 
The Syrian house is still, as formerly, 
only a stone tent, as a temple was but a 
marble tent. 
may be taken as the exact house of Lazarus, 
where Mary listened and Martha toiled, or as 
the house of Simon, the leper, where the pre- 
cious box of ointment was broken, and 
whence Judas set out to betray his Master.— 
Dickens’ All the Year Round. 


ed 
Noruinc teaches patience like the garden. 
We may go round and watch the open bud 
from day to day; but it takes its own time 
and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
All the best results of a garden, like those of | 
life, are slowly, regularly progressive. 
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EXCERPTS. 

How often has the Christian traveler to 
adopt the language, “I sought Him whom 
my soul loveth, but found him not.” In this 
state there is a want, a strippedness, a hunger- 
ing and thirsting, a poverty of spirit, yea, a 
mourning after “Him. But, my friend, re- 
member that to all these states a blessing is 
| promised and in the due and appointed time 
our Beloved will arise with bealing in his 
wings to the great joy an@consolation of the 
passive, humble, breathing soul. I am not 
sure whether our heavenly Father is to be 
most praised for his bounteous goodness in 
affording us a sense of His immediate pres- 
ence and love, or for those seasons of his 
seeming absence, when the soul is dipped into 
a state of want and barrenness—but sure IL 
am both are essential to the growth and well- 
being of the Christian. I have been instruct- 
ed in the remembrance and view of the outward 
and visible works of the Creator, What 
would be our situation had we a continued 
vertical sun, without clouds or night season ? 
Could we enjoy this? Would not the whole 
earth and its inhabitants become parched and 
dried and barren? Then do we not behold 
the wisdom of a bountiful Creator in the 
yarious seasons by which seed-time and 
harvest are continued, and is not this as 
essentially necessary for the Christian travel- 
ler, and equally needful to the Christian’s 
growth and establishment in the truth, and 
these various changes through which he 
passes? Thinkest thou their could bea deepen- 
ing in the root and bringing forth fruit, was 
there a continued sunshine? If necessary for 
the productions of nature, that clouds should 
appear and rains descend to moisten and pre- 
pare the earth with its varied trees and plants 
that they produce their fruit in due season, 
is it not equally important for the Christian 
in aspiritual sense? And, my beloved friend, 
have we not known seasons when the descend- 
ing of the heavenly dew or rain has indeed 
moistened our hearts, and thus we have 
deepened in the root and been prepared for 
bringing forth fruit in its season. Then, my 
precious friends, “ stir not up nor awake thy 
beloved until he please.” ‘“ When the day 
shall break and shadows flee away, thy 
beloved may be like a roe or young hart 
upon the mountains.” Seed-time and harvest 
shall come; and in the sweet of the soul, 
adoration and praise shall ascend as incense 
from the altar. 








I have been reading an admirable little 
pamphlet on “ teason and Revelation,” by 
W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, Mass., which 
I intend to beg of its owner and bring home 
with me. Why is it that we have to go to 
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other societies for an appreciation of our 
fundamental principles? Simply because 
they can give it in clear philosophical lan- 
guage suited to the culture of the present age. 
It seems to me that which our fathers taught 
empirically and practically, they teach phi- 
losophically, making no separation between 
natural and revealed religion, but showing—at 
least this writer does,—that they are the same 
thing. I cannot but look forward to the 
time when we shall have such writers among 
ourselves; when the bright and cultivated 
minds among the young will be called not 
only to exemplify, but to explain and illus- 
trate those sublime principles we have as yet 
but stammered forth. 
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Diep, on the 24th of Ninth month, 1866, Wittiam 
P. Beprorp. When the head of the silvery hair 
meets the Eternal mandate, we feel a tender regret, 
often blended with a deep sympathy for the survi- 
vors. But when those in youth’s bright glow, or 
the vigor of manhood’s prime, obey the inevitable 
call, a different feeling pervades the heart. Memory 
reminds us of all they have been to us, and fancy 
pictures the happy future that might have been 
theirs; paths dotted with pleasant cares, duties 
faithfully performed, and a home gladdened by their 
presence. But it is consoling, as well as wise, to 
remember this true saying: ‘That life is long, 
which answers lifes great end;’’? and protracted 
days do not always lead tothis desirable result. He 
whose early departure has induced these retiections 
was known tothe writer of this notice from his 
childhood, and without a single circumstance to 
throw a cloud over our pleasant recollections. We 
remember him as the ever dutiful and affectionate 
son, the kind and careful elder brother, and subse- 
quently the devoted husband and fond father to 
the child yet too young to appreciate the loss of a 
parent so amiable and exemplary. The near ap- 
proach of death had for him no terrors; his mind 
was calm and collected to the last. Fora year he 
had believed that. event not far in the distance, and 
met it in perfect tranquility and peace. Though 
lost to us here, we have his memory and his ex- 
ample. 
** And the virtues are immortal, 
Blooming on the heavenly shore; 
Faith lifts the everlasting portal, 
Bids the mourners mourn no more.’’ 
N.-J. P. 

, on the 14th of Sixth month, 1868, of con- 
sumption, at his residence in Canajoharie, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y., Wa. Hitt, aged nearly 85 years. 
The high esteem in which our aged friend was held 
by all who knew him, requires more than a passing 
notice. He was an affectionate husband and father; 
his edifying conversation rendered him a desirable 
companion, and his correct judgment, humility, ard 
Christian example made him a valuable member of 
society. He became convinced of Friends’ principles 
when about thirty-five years of age, and soon united 
in membership with them. While the meeting to 
which he was attached continued, he was a regular 
attender, though ten miles distant. After its dis- 
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continuance, many years since, he still made great 
exertions to attend meeting, though obliged to travel 
25 miles, so precious to him was the privilege of 
mingling with his friends in solemn worship. He 
suffered much at times, during his last illness ; fre- 
quently remarking, if it was the will of his Heavenly 
Father, he was more than willing to go, yet desiring 
patience to await his time; and when it came he 
passed peacefully away. He was a member of 
Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 3lst of Seventh month, 1868, after a 
short illness, at Massilon, O., Exizapetu J., wife of 
Jonathan T. Burton, in her 44th year. 


, on the 7th of Eighth month, Jony, son of 
the late Gibbons and Mary Hunt, of Darby. 


——, on the 9th of Eighth month, at Upper Darby, 
Pa., Wittiam Moore, in his 80th year. 


——,on the 10th of Eighth month, ELEanor, 
widow of John Forman, in her 78th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philada. 


, on the 10th of Eighth month, Mary Any, 
widow of Charles C. Edwards, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


, on the 7th of Seventh month, at her resi- 
dence in West Chester, Chester Co., Pa., Sipyey 
Dar.inetTon, aged 69 years; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 16th of Seventh month, 1868, after 
years of feebleness, JAmMEs CoaLg, in the 84th year 
of his age; an elder and member of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. He was beloved by 
Friends and by his neighbors generally, and con- 
formed to the recommendation of the Apostle :— 














‘* Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever , 


ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
——,, on the 3d of Eighth month, at her residence 


Townsend, in the 6lst year of her age; a memberof 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Seldom are we called 
upon to record the death of one whose loss will make 
so many hearts mourn, as will that of the loving, 
cheerful, christian woman, whose departure from 
our midst has not been like one whose sun had 
reached its western slope, but as of one whose spirit 
had been kept bright by the essential beauty and 
poetry of her character. Combining, in an unusual 
degree, judgment, force and gentleness, of her it can 
truly be said, ‘‘ None knew her but to love her, nor 
named her but to praisc.”’ Her fe: vent love of truth 
and justice rendered her a friend to the unfortunate 
everywhere. ‘‘Sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust,’’ she bore her protracted sufferings 
without a murmur, and welcomed death as the mes- 
senger of peace and joy. J. 8. W. 


——, at her late residence near Fallston, Harford 
Co., Md., Etten N. Watson, wife of James T. Wat- 
son, in the 63d year of her age. 





—__—_-—~r 


TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 
One or two female teachers will probably be want- 

ed by the Association of Friends of this city. Best 
| of references as to capability in every particular will 
| be required. Apply to 

Harriet E. Stocxigy, 1545 Vine St., 

Henry M. Larne, 30 N. Third St., 

Louisa J. Roperts, 421 N. Sixth St., 

Lypia GiLtincHAM, 1516 Vine St., 

Or, Jacos M. Exus, Corres. Sec’y., 


3t. 325 Walnut St. 


in Mount Washington, Md., Jang S., wife of Samuel, 
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A friend has kindly furnished us with a 
series of letters recently received from Italy. 


No. I. 


Rome, 6th mo. 4th, 1868. 


Our friend J , whom we met here, 
spoke so enthusiastically of his interesting 
trip on foot and by diligence, that my young 
friend and myself, who had before thought of 
making some such tour, were confirmed in 
our resolution to do so, and, leaving the rest 
of our party comfortable located in our 
pleasant room on the Piazza de Spagna, we 
set out for a week’s tour among the Alban 
and Sabine mountains. We should have 
been glad to include in our route a portion 
of the Volscian range, visiting the ancient 
cities of Cora and Norba; but these localities 
have been infested with banditti, and we did 
not think it best to incur the danger. We 
took the cars for Frascati, as we did not de- 
sire to prolong unnecessarily our passage 
over the level and comparatively uninterest- 
ing Campagna, especially at this season, when 
danger of the malaria_is daily increasing. 
Almost always when travelling in France we 
have taken passage in third-class cars, and 
have found them very comfortable, but in. 
Italy we had not ventured below the second 
class. Being alone this time we thought we 
would try the third; and it was well that we 
were alone, for we found them totally un- 
provided with seats, and we had our choice 
between standing and sitting on the floor. We 
chose the former; and as the distance was 
only about half an -hour, suffered no ineon- 
venience, and the cars being open half way 
down all around, we had an unobstructed 
view of the country. All along on our right 
for several miles rose the massive arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct, one of the most im- 
posing ruins in the vicinity of Rome, now 
again repaired and answering well its origi- 
nal purpose, supplying abundantly more 
than twenty fountains. I have frequently 
heard the question asked as to whether the 
ancients could have known the tendency of 


water to seek its level, and if they did, why 


they carried water across the valleys on these 
lofty ‘and expensive arches. The answer is 
very simple. Rome was to be eternal, and 
everything pertaining to ancient Rome is 
constructed first of all with the idea of 
strength and durability. I have seen the 
water flowing from the Foruin to the Tiber 
under the triple arch of the great cloaca, laid 
by the first Tarquin, and apparently as _per- 


fect to-day as it was twenty-five hundred | 


years ago. Aqueducts, once constructed for 
bringing in the water upon a regular grade, 
although often of great expense at first, stand 
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construction, rising over hills, and descend- 
ing through valleys, have not stood, and cer- 
tainly will not stand the test of two thousand 
years; nor do the modern Romans merely 
take advantage of the ancient arches already 
built, but they are to-day bringing a new 
supply of water from far up the Teverone, 
and as we passed down that stream we had 
abundant opportunity to see the great work 
now in progress, and the regular grade is 
made as in the ancient aqueducts, levelling 
valleys on them with immense arches and 
tunnelling the mountains. On reaching the 
supposed site of the ancient temple of For- 
tuna Muliebris, about four miles from Rome, 
we looked eagerly to see some remnant of 
ancient days which might point out the spot 
where Coriolanus yielded to the intercessions 
of his wife and mother, and spared his native 
city, but no such mark met our eyes, and we 
were ‘obliged to be satistied with the reflec- 
tion that according to the opinion of anti- 
quaries we had passed very near to the spot. 
On arriving at the station below the little 
town of Frascati, we began our experience as 
pedestrians by climbing the steep hill-side, 
up more than four hundred steps, to reach 
the level of the town. In the afternoon, we 
visited the villa Aldobrandini, on the hills 
above which we obtained a fine view of the 
level Campagna, Rome and the sea upon the 
western horizon; from the palace we climbed 
up steep paths, delightfully shaded and 
adorned with fountains, in the direction of 
ancient Tusculum. After what seemed a 
very long walk, (for we lost our way,) we 
reached the amphitheatre on the outskirts of 
the town. It resembles those which we have 
seen at Nismes, Arles and Pompeii, and the 
Coliseum at Rome, but it was even more 
effectually buried by the earth which has 
washed down from the hills above, than 
Pompeii was by the eruption of Vesuvius. 
We went down into the subterranean cham- 
bers where the wild beasts and their victims 
were kept, and clambered from room to room 
through the dark passages at some risk of 
life and limb. Excavations have been made, 
and are being made, apparently for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the stone seats and other 
valuable portions for building purposes. 
This has been the fate of all these ancient 
amphitheatres. Almost a whole village was 
constructed out of stones quarried from that 
at Pompeii; those at Nismes and Arles have 
shared the same fate, and several palaces at 
Rome are built of stones taken from the 
Coliseum. This vandalism is now stopped 
elsewhere, but seems to be still in progress 
among the ruins of Tusculum. Passing out 
of the amphitheatre, we entered upon the 


the test of time, while those of more modern ! ancient street leading up to the gate; paved 
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like Pompeii and all the ancient Roman 
roads, with great polygonal blocks of stone. 
Within the walls all was one indistinguish- 
able mass of ruins. Now we seemed to be 
walking on great masses of native rock, but 
a close examination showed them to be 
enormous fallen and broken arches; now a 
small aperture in the hill-side led into vast 
vaulted chambers with their arches still en- 
tire; now we descended into long corridors, 
half-filled with fallen roofs and walls, and 
crept into chambers whose doors were almost 
filled with rubbish, and whose walls were 
lined with ivy, er adorned with various cling- 
ing flowers. At length we reached a lovely 
spot at the foot of the citadel, where a green 
lane shaded with ilex trees led up to the lit- 
tle theatre. We walked up this lane upon 
the soft green grass, except where the thin 
covering of soil had been removed, and there 
the broad square blocks of the ancient pave- 
ment were disclosed. The semicircular seats 
and the stage of the theatre were almost per- 
fectly preserved; and beyond this we seemed 
to be walking over a level plain, with large 
regular openings in it of considerable depth ; 
on looking more carefully, we saw that we 
were on a level with the tops of a series of 
great pillars united by arches, and that the 
central portions having fallen, produced the 
appearance of the regular openings in the 
ground which we had observed. I counted 
seven rows of great pillars, six in a row, and 
it was evident that the remains of some great 
edifice were beneath our feet. A soldier who 
was with us assured us that it was the famous 
villa of Cicero, which it might possibly have 
been ; at any rate we were amid the ruins of 
the city, famous as being the favorite resi- 
dence of the great Roman orator. Ascend- 
ing the citadel, we obtained a very fine view 
of the surrounding country. Toward the west, 
far beneath our feet, lay the wooded slopes 
through which we had to ascend from Frascati ; 
to the north, Rome, the Campagna and the 
Sabine hills, several of their peaks crowned 
with the peculiar, quaint, little, crowded 
Italian towns; to the east opened the pretty 
green valley separating the Alban range on 
the south from the Sabine hilis on the north, 
with the rugged peaks of the Volscians rising 
at the farther end; to the south, the Alban 
range, highest among which rose the Monte 
Cavi, with the little village of Rocca di Papa, 
where we are to spend the night; close below 
its peak, and in the far south-west, the blue 
waters of the Mediiterranean sparkled in the 
last rays of the setting sun. We returned to 
Frascati by one of the many Borghese 
palaces, which is occupied at present as a 
Jesuit college, and stopped a few moments to 
see the pupils exercising in the riding school. 


I 


One of the sons of Prince Borghese, and the 
nephew of the Queen of Spuin, were pointed 
out to us among the number. In the even. 
ing, we rode up the steep slopes of Rocca di 
Papa on two sure-footed donkeys; and early 
the next morning we were ready to ascend 
Monte Cavi, the highest peak of the Alban 
mountains, passing up through the lofty 
plain called the Camp of Hannibal, where 
the Pope is constructing a stronghold, to 
resist the constantly increasing opposition to 
his temporal power, (the crater of an extinct 
or slumbering volcano, and none the less ap- 
propriate on that account.) We commenced 
the ascent of Monte Cavi, the ancient Mons 
Albanus. About half way up the ascent we 
came to the ancient Roman way leading to 
the temple of Jupiter Ferialis, where the 
Generals of Rome went up to celebrate the 
ovation, and where the solemn assemblies of 
the Thirty Latin Tribes were held ; this pave- 
ment was very perfect, even the curb-stones 
along the side retaining their places. Here, 
at least, we looked upon a relic of antiquity, 
upon which no doubt or cayil can be raised, 
and here we certainly trod in the footsteps of 
Cesar and Marcellus. Upon the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter, on the top of the mountain, 
a Passionist Convent now stands, and one of 
the brothers received us very kindly, and 
from that commanding height traced for us 
the route which we intended to take in the 
evening in the direction of Palestine. 
E. H. M. 
ee 
From Littell’s Living Age. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE TO THE EDITOR OF 
“GOOD WORDS.” 
Lake Nyassa, August 28, 1866. 

My dear Dr. Macleod.—The hint you threw 

out in our last interview about the Hermans- 


| burg missionaries has been turned over in 


my mind again and again in the weary tread- 
mill trudge of some 300 miles from the coast 
to this. Let me try and give you some idea 
of the country passed over, and then, if I 
succeed, you will be able to form a judgment 
in the matter. 

From the coast, at a nice little land-locked 
harbor called Pempa, at the bottom of Mikin- 
dany bay, which you may look for twenty- 
five miles north of the river Rovuma, the 
country is a gradual slope, up to within forty 
or fifty miles of this. The land around the 
harbor rises at once to 150 or 200 feet, and is 
prettily wooded. There are six villages of 
half-caste Arabs dotted round the harbor, the 
circumference of which is over three miles. 
The entrance is narrow but deep, and the 
southern part affords anchorage for ships of 
any size. When we leave this, and proceed 


away southwards towards the Rovuma, we 
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travel in a wady—not very like your Wady 
Toora or Mousa, the remembrance of which 
makes the eyes blink, but still a genuine 
orthodox wady, having the appearance of a 
dry river’s bed. This has thickly wooded 
banks and braes, sloping up 100 or 150 feet 
on each side, and the path, somewhat like a 
sheep-walk, winds along the bottom among 
grass which often towers over one’s head, and 
has stalks as thick as quills. We are not 
blinded, it is true, by the glare from sand and 
stones, but have often to keep the eyes half 
shut for fear of the spikelets of grass. 
The only water is to be found in wells. The 
barometer showed a gradual ascent, and in 
time we got on a plateau cut up in various 
directions by these smothering wadys. On 
the heights and their slopes we have general- 
ly dense forests—the trees not so large as 
they are thickly planted, and horribly inter- 
twined with climbing plants. I call them 
plants. but they are in fact trees run mad in 
the struggle for existence ; some are as thick 
as a man-of-war’s hawsers and as round; 
others are flat like sword scabbards; and 
along the centre of the flat on each side are 
set groups of straight strong thorns; others 
have hooked thorns like our sweet briar, but 
magnified, and meaning mischief. These and 
other entanglers give one the idea that 
Africa has got a pretty fair share of the 
curse—“ Thorns and briars,” &c. Paths had 
been made by the people, who are named Ma- 
konde, but they were much too low for camels 
and too narrow for buffaloes. We got them 
cleared for very reasonable wages ; and when 
we were eighty or ninety miles from the 
coast, or away from the damp of the Indian 
Ocean, the forest became much more open. 
It was still, however, dense enough to pre- 
vent our getting more than a mere glimpse to 
any distance. The Rovuma has the plateau 


- mentioned, a mile or two distant from each 


bank, for the first eighty miles or so. We 
could of course see it—a great green mass of 
foliage, with an occasional red rock jutting 
out. The confluence of the Loendi and 
Rovuma is‘about 150 miles from the sea. 
The sources of both lie near each other, and 
both have the same character—sandy bot- 
toms, rapid currents, and many rocky islands. 
We went along the Rovuma for some dis- 
tance above the confluence, and then, always 
ascending, came first to an undulating and 
then to a mountainous country. Although 
the country was still covered with open forest, 
we could get a view of the distant mountains 
from the crests of the waves into which the 
region has been worn or upheaved. About 
130 miles from this we entered a well-watered, 
fruitful, but depopulated district. A dearth 
of food from the confluence to that point gave 





'which are best forgotten, but which some- 


us rather hard lines, and we had to push on 
as fast as we could to reach the land of 
plenty before us. With four of my com- 
panions, I succeeded in reaching the inhab- 
ited part on the morning of the eighth day. 
In the course of the sixth day’s march I 
counted fifteen running burns, some ten yards 
wide and thigh deep, though it was the dry 
season. We were then between 2,000 and 
3,009 feet above the level of the sea, and 
found it cold enough for flannels. The most 
of this depopulated tract shows evidence of a 
former prosperity. The ridges, like our 
potatoe drills, on which the people plant 
dourra, maize, beans, and cassava, to allow 
the superflous rains to run off, were every- 
where visible. Calcined clay pipes, used in 
smelting furnaces, are so abundant that it is 
clear the people worked extensively in iron. 
The watershed between the coast and lake is 
about forty miles from the latter, and is 
about 3,400 or 4,000 feet of altitude. Where 
I write is 1,200 feet, and not so cold as on the 
heights. 

On the seaboard we have low Arab half- 
castes; but seven miles inland, we come to 
the Makonde, who make clearances in the 
forest and cultivate grain pretty largely. 
Food is very cheap, and a village may be 
found every two or three miles. At certain 
seasons they dig gum-copal for sale. We 
found them very civil, but they are said not 
to be always so; and on a former occasion 
they began to shoot at us, with arrows and 
balls, without the smallest provocation. Four 
of the balls went through the boat’s sail 
above our heads. Beyond the Makonde we 
come to the Matambwe, who differ little but 
in dialect and the markings on their faces 
and bodies. Still further inland, we meet 
the Makoa, easily known by marks like a 
half-moon on the forehead. And then we 
have Waiau or Waiyau—elsewhere called 
Ajawa—and the people of the Lake Wan- 
yassa or Manganja. With the exception of 
the last, all may be described as of various 
shades of brown: some are very light indeed. 
Their heads, especially those of the Waiyau, 
are round and compact; foreheads good, but 
small; in the nose, the ale nasi are always 
full; lips moderately thick, but the profile is 
not at al] prognathous, like the West Coast 
negro ; height, middle size ; bodies and limbs 


| well-shaped and strong. The women wear 


the hideous lipring, and either file their teeth 
to points or into notches. Each tribe has its 
own dialect; but this causes no difficulty— 
there are so many who understand several. 
Our great difficulty was the dearth of food 
that prevailed over a wide district. We had, 
of course, a share of those petty annoyances 


a 
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times creep into books of travels, till they 
make one scunner. The most formidable 
obstacle is the slave trade. Every year, 
swarms of Zanzibar and coast Arabs come up 
laden with ammunition and calico. The 
usual practice is to go to a Waiyau village, 
exhibit their goods, and say, “These want 
elaves.” They are invited to remain where 
they are; and marauding parties, with gun- 
powder on tick (I have forgotten the proper 
word), sally forth to the Manganja villages, 
and there the bowman never muke any stand 
aginst firearms. Most of the women and 
children of the villages attacked are brought 
back. The men who escape often perish of 
starvation, for their stores are all consumed 
by fire, in the mere wantonness of wickedness, 
by the marauders. This is the process which 
depopulated the rich, fertile country, we 
travelled over; and it is that of which we 
saw so much at the hands of the Portuguese 
in the Shire valley. Each caravan is called 
a safari, and consists of a dozen or more 
underlings, with a captain, after whom the 
safari is named. They divide when they 
reach the Waiyau country ; and parties go to 
separate villages, with instructions to return 
to some point agreed on, when they have 
each secured a complement of slaves. We 
nearly met seven of these safaris; but no 
sooner did they hear that the English were 
coming, than off they scampered across the 
country, through pathless forests. One was, 
however, just entering on the uninhabited 
part referred to, as no news had reached the 
leader till we had lighted upon him. On 
hearing that I had been making forced 
marches to procure food for my party behind, 
and that we were all nearly famished, he 
generously presented an ox and bag of flour. 
I felt no inclination to look a gift horse in 
the teeth. The guilt in all this slaving is so 
subdivided, that no one, unless he sees the 
whole process, can appreciate its enormity ; 
and then in describing what one has actually 
seen, and carefully keeping a long way with- 
in the truth, there is always a natural appre- 
hension of being considered guilty of exag- 
geration by the would-be long-headed and 
worldly-wise. The goods are usually ad- 
vanced on credit by merchants at ’Kilwa 
(Quilloa) and elsewhere. The riff-raff half- 
castes who accompany the leader of the 
safari, and sometimes go with the Waiyau 
marauders, look on slaves as so many cattle. 
It is probable thit those whom we saw tied 
to trees, and left to perish because the owner 
was vexed at losing his money by their being 


unable to travel farther, were thg victims of 


this class. These half-castes see the clue to 
part of the mortality that takes place on the 
way to the coast. But the Waiyau and the 





principal slave-merchants at ’Kilwa see very pune Ay: 
little of it, and care less. I refer more lar have 
ly to this half-caste class because, though fog Un 
they have scarcely any religion, they haye Mjuflered 
abundance of bigotry, and they form the §fl have 
main obstacle to efforts by Christian mission. §rords t 
aries. The Sultan has no power over them, Mi k, ar 
They obey him when it suits them, and pay Mwying 
no attention to his orders when they are un- My some 
palatable. Noattempts have ever been made, fMoubts 
so far as I can learn, by any Arab of any @ilhey re 
sort, on the East coast or inland, to propa. $» write 
gate Mahometanism. ‘This indifference js §sembet 
ascribed by some to the probable fact, that fa your 
many Arabian emigrants mixed with the 
native population before Mahomet appeared, 
and that the present mixed race had too 
much of the African in them to imbibe the 
fanaticism of the prophet’s immediate sue. 
cessors. However it may have been, the 
coast tribes are a most unpromising people 
for a missionary to have anything to do with, 
From all I can gather, Africa must be Chris- 
tiavized from within. The Waiyau even are 
a more likely people to receive the Gospel 
than any of the littoral tribes, who are steeped 
in prejudice and religious pride. 

My estimate of Mataka, the principal chief 
of the watershed country, may have been too 
favorable. You may judge of the eftects of 
huge baskets of porridge on a_famished 
Scotchman,—none of your thin brose, but 
such as a spade would stand at upright in as 
Cleopatra’s needle does in the mud of the 
Nile. But some of his people had gone with- 
out his knowledge, and he had given orders 
before our arrival to send them and their 
cattle back. I accidentally saw them : they 
were fifty-four women and children, about a 
dozen boys, and some thirty head of cattle 
and calves. He fed us most bountifully all 
the time we were at his town, which consists 
of at least a thousand houses, and took care 
that we should travel easily through his 
country, which extends to the Lake. 

My opinion is, if these Hermannsburg men 
are made of really good stuff, they could 
make their way up, and keep the way open. 
They could raise wheat in winter, and all 
European vegetables at the same time; and 
the native grain when the people do. If they 
sowed at other times they would not reap. 
They would require calico sufficient to keep 
them a year, and after that, only for the pur- 
chase of small articles and work. If, how- 
ever, they are men who would sit down in 
despair when they had no sugar to their tea, 
and call out sacrifice, sacrifice, they had _bet- 
ter far eat sour krout at home, and never 
quote me as advising them to attempt what flife t 
only good men and true can do. the k 

‘ebruary 1, 1867.—I am away far beyond |temp 
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be Ayars, and, I believe, on the watershed 
have been in search of. It has taken a 










ough song time to work our way up, and I have 
have @uflered a good deal of gnawing hunger; but 
1 the Mi have made many friends, spoken a few 
ssion- @rords to some in whose memory they may 
them, @ick, and everywhere protested against men 
1 pay Maying and selling each other. I send this 
e un My some black slave traders, but have some 
nade, Moubts as to its reaching its destination. 
f any (hey refuse to give me more than half a day 
ropa: go write, which induces me to beg you to re- 





member me to the Buchanans and say salaam 
Attfectionately yours, 
Davip LIVINGSTONE. 





i your wife. 














For the Children. 
THE FAMILY. 


The family is like a book— 
The children are the leaves, 
The parents are the cover, that 

Protection kindly gives. 


At first, the pages of the book 
Are blank, and purely fair, 
But time soon writeth memories, 
And painteth pictures there. 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust ; 

Oh, break it not; lest all the leaves 
Shall scatter and be lost. 




















n too - te tall 
ots of THE GIFT OF GOD. 
ished ** The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
but O thou not made with hands, 
’. Not throned above the skies, 
. Nor walled with shining walls, 
e 





Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above ; 
Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love ; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down; 
Where self itself yields up; 

Where wartyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
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open. With cheerful feet we go; 
d all Where in His steps we tread 
- and Who trod the way of woe; 
e they Where He is in the heart, 






City of God! thou art. 


Not throned above the skies, 

Nor golden walled afar, 
But when Christ’s two or three 

In His name gathered are, 
vn in Be in the midst of them, 
r tea God’s own Jerusalem ! 

, —Francis Turner Palgrave, 1857. 
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never {| A Firm faith is the best theology; a good 
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the best law; honesty the best policy ; and 
eyond Ttemperance the best physic. 
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THE PET LAMB. 
BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


I. 
Speak kindly to the little boy, 
Nor dash to earth his cup of joy; 
Give him a smile whene’er you can— 
A happy child makes happy man! 
What if the Shepherd now would come 
And take the little darling home ! 
Ah me! when Hz the flock doth call, 
He takes the pet lamb first of all !— 
To greener pastures, from the rock 
He takes the pet lamb of the flock | 


II. 
Speak softly to each little child; 
Let every word be sweet and mild ; 
Kind words, like goodly seed, will start 
And fill the garden of his heart. 
Then smile, and smooth his cares away, 
The Shepherd soon may come your way ! 
And ah! when He the flock doth call, 
He takes the pet lamb first of all !— 
To greener pastures, from the rock 
He takes the pet lamb of the flock! 





THE ART OF HOSPITALITY. 

Welcome the coming guest; welcome him 
with a few, simple, pleasant, easy words; 
without ostentatious cordiality ; without gush- 
ing declarations of friendship; without paraly- 
zing his arm by an interminable shaking of 
hands; without hurry or flourish, or due 
anxiety to have his trunk carried up to his 
room, or sandwitching between every sentence 
an anxious appeal to make himself entirely at 
home—an appeal which usually operates to 
make one feel as much away from home as 
possible. Constantly taking it for granted 
on the part of the host and his family that 
one is not comfortable, and that they must 
hurry about and take all responsibility (and 
all self-helpfulness) from the guest, thus de- 
priving him of the credit of common sense, 
is something worthy of indignation; all the 
more so because politeness torbids the least 
sign of impatience. It is ill-bred—it is not 
decent. It is insulting to the guest, and he 
would serve the author of such treatment 
right if he cut him thereafter without cere- 
mony. And yet how many of our well-mean- 
ing, and in most things, well-bred people, fall 
into the error that unless they are constantly 
on the alert, unless they establish a kind of 
espionage over their guest, and watch his 
every movement, lest he should brush his 
coat or take a seat for himself, they will be 
wanting in courtesy. The art of hospitality 
consists in putting the guest at his ease; and 
this does not mean telling him to be at his 
ease. It consists in making him forget that 
he is a guest, and not in constantly pushing 
the fact before his eyes. And it also consists 
in leaving to him the exercise of his senses 


life the best philosophy ; a clear conscience | and of resposibility, at least so far that, find- 
ing what he needs at his hand, he may help 
himselfi—The Cultivator. 
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AUDUBON, THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. 

BY JAMES PARTON. 

One of the happiest of men, and one of the 
most interesting of characters, we have had 
in America, was John James Audubon, the 

celebrated painter and biographer of Ameri- | 
can birds. He was one of the few men whose 
pursuits were in accordance with his tastes 
and his talents ; and, besides this, he enjoyed | ‘ 
almost every other facility which falls to the 
lot of a mortal. 

His father was a French admiral, who, 
about the middle of the last century, emi- 
grated to Louisiana, where he prospered and 
reared a family: His distinguished son was 
born in 1780. While he was still a little 
boy, he showed a remarkable interest in the 
beautiful birds that flew about his father’s 
sugar plantation, particularly the mocking 
bird, which attains its greatest perfection in 
that part of Louisiana. He soon had a con- 
siderable collection of living birds; and he 
tells us that his first attempts to draw and 
paint were inspired by his desire to preserve 
a memento of the beautiful plumage of some 
of his birds that died. In delineating his 
feathered friends he displayed so much talent 
that, at the age of fourteen, his father took 
him to Paris, and placed him in the studio of 
the famous painter, David, where he neglected 
every other branch of art except the one in 
which he was destined to excel. David’s 
forte was in painting battle-pieces; but his 

upil was never attracted to pictures of that 
find, and he occupied himself almost exclu- 
sively in painting birds. At seventeen, he 
returned to Louisiana, and resumed, with all 
his former ardor, his favorite study. 

“My father,” he says, in one of his pre- 
faces, “then made me a present of a magni- 
ficent farm in Pennsylvania, on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, where I married. The cares 
of a household, the love which I bore my 
wife, and the birth of two children, did not 
diminish my passion for Ornithology. An 
invincible attraction drew me towards the 
ancient forests of the American continent, 
and many years rolled away while I was far 
from my family.” 

To facilitate his design of studying birds in 
their native woods, he ‘removed his family to 
the village of Henderson, upon the banks of 
the Ohio, whence, for fifteen years, he made 
excursions into the forest with his portfolio, 
rifle and gaming bag. 

From the great lakes to the extremest 
points of Florida—from the Alleghanies to 
the prairies beyond the Mississippi—through 
impenetrable forests, in cancbrakes almost 
impassable, and on the boundless prairies, he 
sought for new varieties of birds, copying 
them of the size of life, and measuring every 
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= with the utmost nicety of mathematics, 
Jp with the dawn, and rambling about al] 
day, he was the happiest of men if he re 
turned to his camp in the evening, in his 
game bag a new specimen with which to 
enrich his collection. He had no thought 
whatever of publishing his pictures. 

“Tt was no desire of glory,” he assures ug, 

‘which led me into this exile—I wished only 
to enjoy nature.” 

After fifteen years of such life as this, he 
paid a visit to his relations in Philadelphia, 
carrying with him two hundred of his designs, 
the result of his laborious and perilous wan 
derings. Being obliged to leave Philadelphia 


| for some weeks, he left these in a box at the 


house of one of his relations. On his return 
what was his horror and despair to discover 
that they were totally destroyed by fire. “A 
poignant flame,” he remarks, “pierced my 
brain like an arrow of fire, and for several 
weeks I was prostrate with fever. At length, 
physical and moral strength awoke within me, 
Again I took my gun, my game bag and 
portfolio, and my pencils, and plunged once 
more into the depths of the forests. Three 
years passed before I had repaired the damage, 
and they were three years of happiness. To 
complete my work, I went every day farther 
from the abodes of men. Eighteen months 
rolled away, and my object was accom 
pished.” 

During his stay in Philadelphia, in 1824, 
Audubon became acquainted with Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, who strongly urged the 
naturalist to publish his designs. This, how- 
ever, was a work far too expensive to be 
undertaken in America alone. He proposed 
to issue several volumes of engravings, colored 
and of life-size, with other volumes of printed 
descriptions. The price of the work was fixed 
at a thousand dollars. Before he had ob 
tained a single subscriber, he set his engra- 
vers to work and proceeded to enlist the ce- 
— of wealthy men of England and 
France 

He was received in Europe with great dis- 
tinction, and obtained in all, one hundred and 
seventy subscribers, of w hom about eighty 
were Europeans. While the first volume was 
in course of preparation, he returned to 
America, and spent another year in ranging 
the forests to add to his store. In 1830, the 
first of his wonderful works appeared, consist 
ing of a hundred colored plates, and repre 
senting ninety-nine varieties of birds. The 
volume excited enthusiasm wherever it was 
received. The king of France and king of Eng- 
land inscribed their names at the head of his 
list of subscribers. The principal learned 
societies of London and Paris added Audu- 
bon to the number of their members, and the 
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great naturalists Cuvier, Humboldt, Wilson 
and others, joined in a chorus of praise. 

The work, which consisted of four volumes 
of engravings and five of letter-press, was 
completed in 1839. For the. latter volumes, 
he again passed three years in exploration, 
and one time, was enabled to study the birds 
on the coast of Florida in a vessel which the 
government of the United States had placed at | 
his disposal. Returning to New York, he) 
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he died so peacefully that it was more like 
going to sleep than death. His remains were 
buried in Trinity Cemetery, which adjoins his 
residence. 

His sons, it is said, have continued the 
labors of their father, and design one day to 
publish the work on the quadrupeds of 
America. Mr. Audubon also left an auto- 
biography, which, perhaps, may see the light. 
Besides his eminence as an artist, Audubon 


purchased a beautiful residence on the shores | was a vigorous and picturesque writer. Some 


of the Hudson, near the city, where he pre- 


pared for the press an edition of his great | 


work upon smaller paper, in seven volumes, 
which was completed in 1844. 

Many New Yorkers remembered that about 
that time he exhibited in that city a wonder- 
ful collection of his original drawings, which 
contained several thousands of animals and 
birds, all of which he had studied in their 
native homes, all drawn of the size of life by 
his own hand, and all represented with their 
natural foliage around them. 

He was now sixty-five years of age, but his 
natural vigor appeared in no degree abated. 
Park Godwin, who knew him well at that 
time, describes him as possessing all the 
sprightliness and vigor of a young man. He 


passages of his descriptions of the habits of 
the birds are among the finest pieces of writing 
yet produced in America, and have been 
made familiar to the public through the 
| medium of the school reading-books. 

We learn from the career of this estima- 
| ble man that he who would accomplish much 
in the short life-time of a human being, must 
| concentrate his powers upon one subject, and 
that object congenial with his tastes and 
talents. Audubon did in his life one thing, 
he made known to mankind the birds of his: 
native land; and he did this so well that his 
name will be held in honor as long as the mate- 
rials last of which his volumes are composed. 
—The American Presbyterian. 


——-— oem. — — 





was tall and remarkably well formed, and 
there was in his countenance a singular blend- 
ing of innocence and ambition. His head 
was exceedingly remarkable. “The forehead 
high,” says Mr. Godwin, “arched and un- 
clouded ; the hairs of the brow prominent, 
particularly at the root of the nose, which 
was long and aquiline; chin prominent, and 


THEY WON’T TROUBLE YOU LONG. 
Children grow up—nothing on earth grows 
so fast as children. It was but yesterday, and 
that lad was playing with tops, a buoyant 
boy. He is a man,and gone now! ‘There is 
no more childhood for him or for us. Life 
has claimed him. When a beginning is made 


mouth characterized by energy and determi- | it is like ravelling a stocking; stitch by stitch 


nation. The eyes were dark gray, set deeply 


gives way till all is gone. ‘The house has not 


in the head, and as restless as the glance of| a child in it—there is no more noise in the 


an eagle.” 


spirit. 


His manners were exceedingly | hall—boys rushing pell-mell; it is orderly 
gentle, and his conversation full of point and | now. 
Still unsatistied, he undertook in| balls or strings left scattered about. 


There are no more skates or sleds, bats 
my: 7 
Things 


his old age a new work on the quadrupeds of | are neat enough now. There is no delay for 
America, for which he had gathered much | sleepy folks; there is no longer any task, be- 


material in his various journeys. 


Again he} fore you lie down, of looking after anybody 
wok to the woods,—accompanied, however, | and tucking up the bed clothes. 


There are 


now by his two sons Victor and John, who| no disputes to settle, nobody to get off to 


had inherited much of his talent and zeal. 


| school, no complaint, no importunities for im- 


Returning to his home on the banks of the | possible things, no rips to mend, no fingers 


Hudson, he proceeded leisurely to prepare his 
gatherings for the press, assisted always by | 
- his sons and other friends. 
he wrote, “by all the members of my dear 
family, enjoying the affection of numerous 
friends who have never abandoned me, and 


“ Surrounded’ 


possessing a sufficient share of all that con 


tributes to make life agreeable, I lift my 


grateful eyes towards the Supreme Being, anc 
feel that 1 am happy.” 


'to tie up, no faces to be washed, or collars 
lto be arranged. There was never such 
peace in the house! It would sound like 
music to have some feet to clatter down 
the front stairs! Oh, for some children’s 
noise! What used to ail us, that we were 
-|hushing the loud laugh, checking their 
noisy frolic, and reproving their slamming 
1} and banging the doors! 

We wish our neighbors would only lend us 


> 


He did not live to complete his work upon | an urchin or two to make a little noise in 


the quadrupeds. 
seventy-first year, which was the year 1851 


Attacked by disease in his 


these premises. A home without children! 
’ | It is like a lantern and no candle; a garden 
































tah intact eaten 
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and gushing through its channel. 

We want to be tried, to be vexed, to be run 
over; to hear children at work with all its 
varieties. During the secular days this is 
enough marked. But it is the Sabbath that 
puts our homes to the proof. That is the 
Christian family day. The intervals of pub- 
lic worship are spaces of peace. The family 
seems made up that day. The children are 
at home. You can lay your hands upon their 
heads. They seem to recognize the greater 
and lesser love—to God and to friends. The 
house is peaceful but not still. There is a 
low and melodious thrill of children in it. 
But the Sabbath comes too still now. There 
is a silence that aches in the ear. There is 
too much room at the table, too much at the 
hearth.. The bedrooms are a world too 
orderly. There is too much leisure, and too 
little care. Alas! what mean these things? 
Is somebody growing old? Are these signs 
and tokens? Is life waning ?—H. W. Beecher. 





Jean Paul beautifully says that the infinite 
has sowed his name in the heavens in burn- 
ing stars, but on the earth he has sowed his 
name in tender flowers. 





—~<en 
ITEMS. 

Tue FrReEpMAN’s BurgAv.—There has been great 
doubt in the public mind as to the exact condition 
of the Freedman’s Bureau. The official publication 
of the law in reference to this branch of the govern- 
ment shows that the Bureau still remains in ex- 
istence, notwithstanding the title of the law would 
seem to provide for its discontinuance. The 
present Commissioner is retained in office, and in 
case of a vacancy in the office, caused by death or 
resignation, the same is to be filled by appointment 
of the President on nomination of the Secretary of 
War, by and with the consent of the Senate, and 
no Officer of the army can be detailed for service as 
Commissioner, or can enter upon the duties of 
Commissioner unless appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and all assistant 
commissioners, agents, clerks and assistants must 
be appointed by the Secretary of War on the 
nomination of the Commissioner of the Bureau. In 
case of vacancy in the office of Commissioner hap- 
pening during the recess of the denate, the duties 
of Commissioner are to be discharged by the acting 
Assistant Adjutant General of the Bureau until such 
vacancy can be filled. 

On First month Ist, 1869, the Commissioner is to 
cause the bureau to be ‘withdrawn from the several 
States within which it has acted, and its operations 
are to be discontinued. But the educational de 
partment of the bureau and the collection and pay- 
ment of moneys due the soldiers, sailors and 
marines, or their heirs, are to be continued as now 
provided by law until otherwise ordered by act of 
Congress. This law was passed by Congress over 
the veto of the President. 

Tue AtLantic Fsrry.—‘‘ The Hon. Chas. Tupper, 
late Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, and Mr. Sand- 
ford Fleming, engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, 
have been staying for some days at Valentia, with 
the Knight of Kerry. The object of the visit is to 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Caen errr rere nence acre ec creer rere 


and no flowers ;’ a brook and no water gurgling | establish the most direct and rapid communication 



















possible between this country and America. They 
propose to extend the railway from Killaruey to 
Valentia, and to establish a line of steamers be. 
tween that port and St. John’s, Newfoundland, for 
the conveyance of passengers and mails, the 
steamers to be built specially to go sixteen knots 


an hour, and thus reduce the voyage across the: 


Atlantic to one of one hundred hours.’’ 

There can be no doubt whatever that what in his 
report on the intercolonial survey Mr. Fleming calls 
the short ocean passage route, forms the most direct 
channel of communication between Europe and all 
the leading centres of the northern part of this con- 
tinent. Mr. Fieming’s scheme would make St, 
John’s, N. F., the great entrepot. That city he 
would connect with St. George’s on the western 
side of Newfoundland by rail. Directly opposite 
on. the New Brunswick coast is Shippegan. Be- 
tween Shippegan and St. George’s would run a fast 
line of boats. Shippegan is but a few miles from 
the contemplated route of the Intercolonial railway, 
The Intercolonial built, a great link in the chain 
would be provided. There would remain to be 
built a railway across Newfoundland, some 250 
miles long, and another from Killarney to Valentia, 
a distance of 40 miles.— Toronto Leader, August 10, 


Tue New Norrawest Bounpary Lixg oF THE 
Unitep Srates.—The territory acquired by the 
recent treaty with the Emperor of Russia, includes 
the immense cluster and range of the Aleutian 
Islands, extending from the peninsula of Alaska 
into the North Pacific Ocean, in a southerly direc- 
tion, for more than seventeen degrees of longitude, 


or over 700 miles in that latitude. The new north-, 


western boundary of the United States, established 
by that treaty, commences at the Diomede Islands, 
lying nearly in the middle of Behring’s Straits, 
about one degree south of the Arctic Circle, in 
latitude 66 degrees North, and longitude 168 degrees 


55 minutes West from Greenwich. Along the: 


shores of the Arctic Ocean, it extends to abott 
longitude 143 degrees West, and latitude 69 degrees 
30 minutes, including Kotzebue Sound, Cape 
Lisburne, Icy Cape, Poiut Franklin, Point Barrow, 
Smith’s Bay, and other points which are regarded 
as historical in Arctic explorations, and are now 
within the territory of the United States. From 
the Diomede Islands in a southwesterly direction, 


the boundary line extends to the western point of, 


the Aleutian Islands, which are situated between 
the 52d and 53d degrees of North latitude and be- 
tween the 172d degree of West longitude and the 
171st of East longitude, the western point being 
about 30 degrees of longitude farther to the west 
than the Sandwich Islands. 

At the present time, therefore, the territory of 
the United States extends in east and west direc- 
tion from longitude 67 degrees west (at Eastport, 
Me.,) to 168 degrees east longitude in the North 
Pacific Ocean (beyond the most western island of 
the Aleutian group), a distabve equal to 125 degrees 
of longitude, which on the parallel of 45 degreés 
north would be equal to about 6187 statute miles. 
The position at the mouth of Coluinbia river is 
nearly in the middle of this line, and is the central 
point east and west of the United States, it being 
about the same distance from Eastport, Me., to the 
mouth of the Columbia river, that it is from the 
latter to the western extremity of the Aleutian 
islands.— Phila. Ledyer. 

A COLORED MAN named Green has recently re- 
ceived the first prize for declamation at Harvard 
College. * 


